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Fig. 1. REMBRANDT: HEAD OF CHRIST 
John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 








Three Pictures by Rembrandt 
from the van Loo Collection 


By R. Lancton Douctas 
New York City 


OUIS MICHEL VAN LOO was a scion of an old Flemish family 
that originally came from Loo near Ghent. At a date before the 
year 1634, some members of this family had moved to Holland, 

and one of them, Gerrit van Loo, secretary of the three parishes of Bildt 
in Friesland, had married Haskia van Uylenborch, a sister of Saskia van 
Uylenborch, who, soon afterwards, was betrothed to Rembrandt van Rijn. 
It was to her sister’s house at Bildt that Saskia went in the summer of 
1634; and on June 22 of that year it was from that house that Saskia was 
married.’ 

In June 1642, Saskia died. By her will, her son Titus was made her heir; 
and in this will was the provision that if her husband became owner of 
her property in consequence of the decease of Titus, he should hand over 
half of it to her sister Haskia van Loo. 

This intimate relationship between the two families, van Loo and Uylen- 
borch, persisted, it seems throughout Rembrandt’s life. In the year 1668, 
Titus married his cousin Magdalena van Loo. They were living in Rem- 
brandt’s house at the time of Titus’s death in September of the same year. 
In October 1669 both Rembrandt and his daughter-in-law Magdalena van 
Loo also died. 

After the death of Saskia in 1642, Rembrandt found himself burdened 
with debts. His popularity rapidly declined. Living in seclusion, he lost 
many of his clients; and he found it increasingly difficult to sell his pictures. 
This difficulty was increased in consequence of changes in the artist’s style. 
Like all great artists, Rembrandt was continually developing. Dutch con- 
noisseurs and collectors of the seventeenth century, it seems did not appre- 
ciate the broad brush-work and strong modelling of the pictures of the 
master’s last and best period. 

As a consequence of the debts that he had incurred in Saskia’s lifetime, 
in the days of his prosperity, and because his pictures no longer commanded 
a ready sale, Rembrandt, we are told, was obliged to sell his house and his 
collection of art treasures. He began to borrow money on all hands; and 

1C, Vosmaer, Rembrandt, Sa Vie et ses Ocuvres, The Hague, 1877, pp. 127-130. 
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Fig. 2. 





REMBRANDT: HENDRICKJE STOFFELS 
Oskar Huldschinsky Collection, Berlin 





Fig. 3. REMBRANDT: JEWISH PHILOSOPHER 
Marcus Kappel Collection, Berlin 








many of his pictures passed into the possession of his relations. It is not 
to be doubted that some of his later works, probably those that recalled 
intimate relationships, became the property of his sister-in-law, Haskia van 
Loo, and that others were owned by his son’s wife, Magdalena van Loo. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find in the Catalogue of the sale of the 
van Loo collection that was made after the death of Louis Michel van Loo 
in 1771, three works of Rembrandt’s later period, all painted in the master’s 
last years, at a time when the artist had been declared insolvent and was 
hard pressed by his creditors. 

At the sale of the van Loo collection, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, the French 
artist and connoisseur, who was a regular attendant at all exhibitions and 
art sales taking place in Paris that were of any importance, often made 
sketches of many of the pictures in his copy of the catalogue. In it, he 
also wrote the names of the buyers and the prices realized. Among these 
crayon drawings on the margin of Saint-Aubin’s catalogue are sketches of 
three pictures by Rembrandt,” drawings that enable them to be recognized 
with reasonable certitude. 

These three pictures are now in America. One of them, The Head of 
Christ, is in the Johnson Collection at Philadelphia. This picture may have 
remained in Rembrandt’s possession until he died; for we find a work with 
this subject in the Inventory of the artist's goods made after his death.’ 
Another, a portrait that is regarded by many authorities on the Dutch 
school of the seventeenth century as a portrait of his second wife, Hendrickje 
Stoffels, is now in New York. Also in New York is The Jewish Philoso- 
pher, painted in 1556, one of the finest of Rembrandt’s male portraits. 

It is true that the dimensions of the picture that has been regarded as a 
portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels as well as those of The Jewish Philosopher 
that are given in the sale catalogue do not tally with the measurements of 
the pictures now in New York. It must be borne in mind that French 
standards of measure varied in different periods of history and in different 
localities. Moreover, in sale catalogues, in the works of art critics and art 
historians, and even in the catalogues of museums, the measurements of 
pictures are frequently incorrect; as I have often discovered. It must be 
remembered, too, that those who measure pictures follow diverse methods. 
Some cataloguers give the sight size of the picture. Others more correctly 


*Fr. Basan, Catalogue des Tableaux du Cabinet de feu M. Louis Michel van Loo, Ecuyer, 
Chevalier de l’ordre du Roi, Paris, 1772, pp. 21, 22. Gabriel de Saint-Aubin’s copy of the cata- 
logue is reproduced by Emil Dacier in his book, Les Catalogues Illustrés par Gabriel de Satnt- 
Aubin, Paris, 1911, Vol. V. 

°C. Vosmaer, of. cit., p. 436. 
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measure the panel or canvas at the back. Sometimes, if the frame be an 
old contemporary frame made for the picture, it is included in the measure- 
ments of the work. There have, too, been cases where a picture has been 
a little reduced in size to fit some old frame. This kind of mutilation was 
more frequently practised in the case of portraits that had an ample back- 
ground; as the change could be carried out without perceptibly interfering 
with the intentions of the artist who had created the picture. 

The period of accelerated transition that soon began to germinate in 
France — that is to say the period of the French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic wars — was a period in which pictures by old masters and other 
works of art from many public and private collections in France, Spain 
and Italy were widely dispersed, a considerable number of them finding a 
home in the houses of the British aristocracy. But in the year 1772 this 
movement was as yet only in its early infancy. Nevertheless several of the 
van Loo pictures left France for ever. 

Among the migrating works were two of the three Rembrandt’s — the 
attractive female portrait and The Jewish Philosopher. The Head of Christ, 
now in the Johnson collection, remained in France until it was sent to 
America. The portrait that today is known as a representation of Hen- 
drickje Stoffels soon passed into the collection of a German artist and 
collector August Joseph Pechwell, who, in the year 1781 was appointed 
Curator of the Dresden Gallery. After his death it was in other reputable 
German collections, of which the last was that of Oskar Huldschinsky. 
Writing on the pictures in the Huldschinsky collection, Dr. Bode stated 
that this portrait was “executed during the later years of the master, about 
1652-1654. The late Dr. de Wild of the Hague, who had cleaned so many 
pictures by Rembrandt, expressed the opinion that this was the best-pre- 
served work of the master that had passed through his hands. An opinion 
regarding the condition and authorship of a work by Rembrandt that comes 
from such a source is of the highest possible value. 

At the van Loo sale The Jewish Philosopher passed, it seems, into the 
possession of a British buyer, and, for a period of more than one hundred 
years was buried in private collections in England. 

The story of the rediscovery of the lost original of The Jewish Philosopher 
has been related in graphic detail by Dr. Bode in the catalogue which he 
made of the Marcus Kappel collection. In the year 1905, he had received 
a photograph of a painting, The Jewish Philosopher, attributed to Rem- 
brandt, which Dr. Hofstede de Groot had believed to be the original work. 
This picture was bought by a well-known Paris collector, M. Maurice 
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Kann. When later on, Dr. Bode saw the picture itself in the Maurice 
Kann collection doubts assai‘ed him. It seemed to him that the painting 
was an old copy. Subsequently, he heard from an acquaintance of his in 
England, that the original painting was in the London house of Mr. Richard 
Glynn Vivian of Sketty Hall, Swansea, a relation of Lord Swansea, who 
had some fine pictures in his house in London as well as in his country- 
house in South Wales. With some difficulty, Dr. Bode, succeeded in see- 
ing this picture on his next visit to London. He realized, at once, that it 
was the original work, painted in the year 1656. He immediately reported 
his discovery to Mr. Kann who bought the Vivian picture, and returned 
the replica to the dealer from whom he had purchased it. This old copy, 
which is painted on a mahogany panel, and which is several inches smaller 
than the original on canvas, passed later into the Widener collection, and 
is now in the National Gallery, Washington. 

In Dr. Bode’s catalogue of the Marcus Kappel collection, it is said that 
the Vivian Rembrandt in the latter part of the XVIII century had been 
in the possession of an Archbishop of Canterbury. In Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin’s copy of the catalogue of the van Loo sale, a word was written by 
the artist after the figure which indicated the price. This word seems to 
be “London.” It has been concluded that Basan, the auctioneer, bid for 
the portrait, acting on behalf of a London client. In the last thirty years 
of the eighteenth century, throughout the period of the French Revolution, 
many pictures were bought on the continent for English collectors by 
dealers like Buchanan. Unfortunately, the cursory descriptions of this 
picture that we find in catalogues of sales and of private collections has 
not enabled us to trace the history of this picture from the period of the 
van Loo sale until the rediscovery of it in the Vivian collection. Perhaps 
some other student may be more fortunate than myself in filling in the gaps 
in the history of this picture, which Dr. Bode describes as ““a most impres’ 
sive painting — in execution a magnificent masterpiece and in an excellent 
state of preservation.” 
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Garden Statues of Roman 


Garden Gods By Dorotuy Kent Hirt 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


NE of the interesting aspects of paganism was its secondary pan- 
theon of minor gods and goddesses.’ These lesser deities, the out- 
growth of a very primitive animism, never achieved the dignity 

of great temples, huge statues and magnificent festivals. Though conceived 
in human form, they seldom were cast in human size. Statues of them were 
small and were erected in gardens or shrines under pine trees to receive 
offerings in the belief that they had helped and would continue to help 
mortals, especially farmers. So strong was their hold upon popular imagina- 
tion that they were long a stronghold of paganism in its losing battle with 
Christianity. 

Out of the great number of such small statues which must once have 
existed, few have survived. Probably many perished because they were 
made of wood. The few stone statues that we have are precious documents 
on the rural cults of the ancient world. Though never great, these statues 
are usually artistically pleasing, more pleasing than the occasional small 
versions of Olympic gods. For a small Olympic god is a poor thing; while 
a small fertility god, who never had been cast in a grander form, rings true 
because the working of such a little god was a labor of love. 

An interesting statue of this kind, twenty-six and a half inches tall, 
is among the marbles in the Walters Art Gallery (Fig. 1).° It is a 
bearded man with a short cloak tied around his neck, raising the cloak 
with his hand to hold fruits and a pine cone. Beside him is a dog. His 
right hand and left foot have been lost. The statue has been repaired 


'Redolent of the best spirit of paganism is a Greek poem by Perses, translated by Walter Leaf 
as follows: 
But a little god am I, 
Yet with ears to hear you cry, 
So you ask me nothing great 
Only as befits your state. 
What a lowly godhead can 
Promise to a lowly man 
Such a boon for mine I claim; 
Ask me; Tychon is my name. 
Cf. Loeb Translation, The Greek Anthology, bk. ix, 334, with translation by W. R. Paton. 
"Walters Art Gallery, no. 23.76. Formerly Massarenti Collection. E. Van Esbrouck and others, 
Catalogue du Musée au Palais Accoramboni, 11, Rome, 1897, no. 27 (called Hercules). As noted, 
the material of the two parts seems to be the same, but the head has been treated with acid, the 
body not. Restorations which have now been removed were the right hand and the left foct with 
part of the base. 
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across the shoulders and the question arises whether the head and body 
belong together or, as has happened so often with ancient works of art, 
fragments of two damaged pieces have been combined. The fit of the 
two parts is good, the marble, white with a blue vein, seems to be the 
same, and the attributes represented in the two parts form a consistent 
picture, and it therefore seems possible that in this case we are dealing 
with a repaired statue, not a pastiche. 

The crown is made of a branch of pine thick with needles. The face 
is calm and benign, reminiscent of the great Jupiter. The cloak, which 
at first glance appears to be cloth, is reaily an animal’s skin. Its hatched 
edges are indications of the 
nature of the material; the 
irregular end which falls down 
the front below the knot is the 
skin of a leg with the hoof 
attached. In the lower part, 
below the man’s hand, a piece 
has been broken off and a res- 
toration made; possibly the 
original piece was irregular. 
The skin is raised by one 
hand, and a loop of it gripped 
between the thumb and fin- 
gers. The pine cone is easily 
recognized, but the fruits are 
dificult to identify. Possibly 
in the beginning there was 
paint to help distinguish them. 
The foot wears no shoe and 
yet toes are not indicated as 
they would be on a bare foot. 
Again, paint may have atoned 
for the lack of detail in carv- 
ing, reproducing in color the 
high shoes which countrymen 


Piz, «. 
SMALL STATUE OF SILVANUS 
(head may not belong) 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
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and country gods habitually wore. To make the figure agree completely 
with a number of others, we must imagine a pruning knife in the right hand. 
Although archaeologists have sometimes been in doubt about the distinc- 
tions between the various garden gods, they have now agreed on the type 
which is rendered here. It is Silvanus, the Italic god who derives his name 
from the wood, silva.” The identification is certified by a number of altars 
and relief sabs dedicated to Silvanus and inscribed with his name, repre- 
senting him as bearded, wearing the pine crown, an animal’s skin filled with 
fruit, and high shoes, carrying a pruning knife and perhaps pine boughs 
also, and accompanied by his dog (Figs. 3, 1).* There is also a single in- 
stance known to me of a 
statuette of Silvanus, in- 
scribed with his name (Fig. 
4). He is bearded and 
turns his head to his right, 
toward the pine branch 
which he holds in his left 
hand, the hand which at 
the same time is supposed 
to be holding the skin cloak 
filled with fruits. The fig- 
ure differs from the Walt- 
ers statuette only in details. 
Its inscription makes iden- 
tification of our statuette 
as Silvanus quite certain. 
It may surprise the reader 
to find the god holding the 
fruits which mortals are to 
bring to him. The transfer 
of the fruits to the god is 
quite in accord with the 
usual practices of Roman 
thought and with the Ro- 
man artistic tradition. 


Fig. 2. 
SMALL STATUE OF CHILD DEITY 
(head does not belong 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 













































































Fig. 3. Two ROMAN ALTARS 
(After Annali dell’ Instituto) 


Silvanus was an Italic deity, not a Greek one. He was the personification 
of the woodlands of central Italy, dark and overwhelming in primitive days, 
depleted in the age of the Roman Empire, and still more restricted today. 
In early historical times when the land was coming under cultivation and 
communication was improving, the woods ceased to be an object of terror 
and Silvanus gradually became civilized. All his attributes in Classical art 
are those of the farmer: the pruning knife, the fruits, the dog, and even the 
pine cone, for the seeds of the pine were eaten in Italy. In the Rome that is 
most familiar to us from literature, the Rome of the first century B. C., 
Silvanus was called “god of the fields and of the herd” by Virgil (Aeneid, 
8, 601); and Horace became lyrical over the joyful husbandman gathering 
pears and grapes during the season of ripe apples to dedicate to the garden 
god Priapus and to Silvanus, guardian of boundaries (Spodes, 2, 17-22). 
(The boundaries between one’s farm and the adjoining farm were impor- 


°A good general account of Silvanus and his cult is by R. Peter in Roscher, dusfiihrliches 
Lextkon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie. 

*One, inscribed to Silvanus cn one face and with a relief figure very like our statue on another 
face, Annali dell’ Instituto, 1866, Tav. d’agg. I, no. 1 (our Figs. 3, 1). 


*Hoffmann Collection, Sale Catalogue, Hotel Drouot, Paris, March 28-29, 1888, no. 340, pl. 
XXIII (our Fig. 3). 
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tant to the Italian husbandman, and 
he naturally expected his little god to 
protect them from wanton change.) 

Eventually the worship of Silvanus, 
the Italic garden god, spread to the 
farthest provinces of the empire, but 
it always remained a simple worship, 
appropriate to a deity of humble 
origin. 

The Roman pantheon was always 
expanding, always adding new deities 
and changing the forms of the old, 
and it eventually included many child 
forms of rustic deities. On the who!e, 
interest in children developed late in 
Classical history, and is not apparent 
before the latest Greek and the Roman 
times. Baby gods are a development 
parallel to the intelligent treatment 
of children in late Greek and Roman 
art and literature. A most obvious 
and familiar transformation is that of 
the youth, Eros, into Cupid, the fat 
baby. By a similar process of thought, 
the various garden gods came to be 
represented as children. The new 
forms did not oust the old; young and 
mature deities stood together to re 
ceive the offerings of the farmer. 

A statue which belongs to this sec- 
ond class is in the Walters Art Gal- 





Fig. 4. SMALL STATUE OF SILVANUS 


Formerly Hoffmann Collection, Paris 


lery (Fig. 2).° It is thirty-four inches tall. The neck is broken, and in this 
case we may not even suggest that the head is original. It is a restoration, 
a good head but not the right one and not even antique. If we may judge 
from a similar statue which is in the Vatican, the original head turned a 
little to the right and the glance was upward.’ 

The child wears a short dress, a Roman tunic, and has raised it in front 
in order to fill it with fruit like a basket. The fruit is a bunch of grapes 
with a grape leaf lying on top. The child has the chubby forms of baby- 
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hood; he is intended to be three years old, at the utmost. Although he looks 
like anybody’s child, we can with some certainty call him a child deity, 
because we know the Roman custom, already mentioned, of representing a 
deity with the offerings which are to be made to him in preference to show- 
ing the worshipper. It may be Silvanus whom we have before us once 
more. An altar of the class previously alluded to has, in addition to an 
inscription to Silvanus on its main face, two small end panels, one with a 
sheep and a tree and a pig, the other with a nude child deity accompanied by 
a dog and holding a branch in his hand. The figure is placed high in the field; 
it almost looks as if the child and dog are on a statue base. Since the child 
is the only human figure on the altar, we cannot doubt that the Silvanus 
of the dedicatory inscription is he.* We therefore know that Silvanus could 
be represented as a child receiving offerings, but it is not certain that our 
statue is Silvanus. The grapes, since they are not combined with other 
fruit, suggest the wine god, Dionysos, who was sometimes shown as a child. 
Still another possibility is what scholars call a “genius,” without, one thinks, 
being very clear about what a genius is. 

Whatever the name of the small deity, we may be sure that this young 
pagan god, like the elderly counterpart, once stood in a Roman country 
garden and received offerings of first fruits from pious Roman farmers. 


*Walters Art Gallery, no. 23.79. Formerly Massarenti Collection. E. Van Esbrouck, of. cit., 
no. 24. Sale Catalogue, Borghese Collection, 1893, p. 58, no. 395. Not on regular exhibition at 
the moment. 

*§. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, III, 261, 1; W. Amelung, Sc. Vat., 
I, pl. 50, no. 262. Almost identical, in the Villa Pamphili, Reinach, of. cit., I, 375. 

®4Annali dell’ Instituto, 1866, p. 211, note 1 and Tav. d’agg. I, 2 and 3. (Our Figs. 3, 2 and 3.) 
In the reproduction, it looks as if the child has a beard! 
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Recently Discovered Paintings 
by Winthrop Chandler 


By Nina FLETCHER LITTLE 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


INCE the publication in Art 1y America for April, 1947 of the 
S monograph on the Connecticut painter Winthrop Chandler (1747- 
1790), seven additional pictures have been found which are believed 
to be by his hand. These comprise three portraits and four landscape panels, 
and are attributable to him on stylistic grounds as well as having originated 
in the vicinities where he is known to have worked. The discovery of these 
landscapes, which brings the known total by him to nine, indicates that 
this type of painting formed a larger part of his output than was at first 
supposed. It also suggests the possibility that overmantel views, heretofore 
considered to be of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries, may 
have become fashionable in New England considerably before the Revolu- 
tion. It is an interesting fact that the five Chandler panels which still 
remain in their original positions are in houses that were erected before 
1769. Whether these were done at the time of building when Chandler 
was still a very young man, or at some later date, cannot now be estab- 
lished; but it is an accepted fact that before 1750 woodwork finished in 
marbleizing, graining and plain colors had begun to supersede the unpainted 
surfaces of the early eighteenth century. 

Figure 1 illustrates the portrait of a man whose identity cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined, although it appears from family records that it may 
be the likeness of Dr. Levi Shepherd, who came to Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts from Hartford, Connecticut with his father James in 1764. In 
seeking for a possible connection between him and the artist it was found 
that in 1771 Shepherd was in partnership in the drug business with Dr. 
William Paine of Worcester, whose father, Honorable Timothy Paine, 
Chandler is thought to have painted before the Revolution (April, 1947, 
Attributed Paintings, No. 6). The ascription to Chandler is further 
strengthened by the use of the odd heart-shaped pin which appears in three 
of his other portraits. 

Figures 2 through 5 illustrate a group of pictures executed for the Wa- 
ters family of Sutton, Massachusetts, a town situated slightly south of 
Worcester. These portraits are only the second pair so far identified which 
bear on the canvases the names of the sitters. Because their ages also are 
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given it has been possible to date the paintings between March 29 and 
November 21, 1779. Samuel Waters was a descendant of Richard Waters 
who was granted ten acres of land in Salem, Massachusetts in 1636. His 
great-grandson Richard moved to Sutton in the 1720's and settled on the 
land now known as the Bullard farm. Richard’s son, the Samuel of the 
portrait, was a prominent figure in the community, numbering among his 
activities the running of a tavern, a distillery, two blacksmith shops, a car- 
riage painting shop, and being the pastor of the First Baptist Church from 
1799 to 1825. His wife, shown in Figure 3, was Prudence Winchester of 
Grafton, a descendant of John Winchester of Brookline, Massachusetts. 
The old Samuel Waters house in Sutton is no longer standing, but the 
home of his brother Ebenezer Waters still retains two outstanding Chand- 
ler landscapes. Built in 1767 this is an unusually fine example of pre- 
Revolutionary Georgian architecture, in the parlor of which Reverend 
Henry Ward Beecher was married in 1837 to Miss Eunice Bullard. The 
woodwork of the two southwest rooms was, until recent re-painting, grained 
and marbleized in shades of buff and brown, and above the two fireplaces 
Chandler painted scenes which are reminiscent of other examples of his 
work. The house on the left in Figure 4 compares closely with those in The 
Homestead of General Timothy Ruggles (April 1947, Fig. 32), but it is 
the large figures in the foreground which are of particular interest. These 
are difficult to distinguish because of darkening of the old paint. Figure 5, 
a provocative but unidentifiable view, resembles that found in the John 
Chandler house in Petersham (April 1947, Fig. 34), and emphasizes the 
probability that most of these scenes were not realistic portrayals of nature 
but decorative compositions intended to fill a given architectural space. 
Some years ago the panel illustrated in Figure 6 was purchased in East 
Woodstock, the township in which Chandler lived. Although definite 
record of its original location is now unobtainable, it is probable that it 
came from a house in the vicinity, and is attributed to the artist because of 
obvious similarities to his other compositions. Working in New England 
at this time were many decorators who were executing landscape panels 
based on similar designs, which derived from the period and environment 
in which the artists lived. A careful comparison of those examples which 
are availab!e for study provides convincing evidence that no matter how 
alike the basic patterns, the actual treatment of details differed widely. 
Out of these differences and similarities emerge certain recognizable ele- 
ments of style which serve to identify the work of each artist by technique, 
if not as yet by name. The large and effective view illustrated in Figure 7 
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comes from the Elisha Hurlbut house in Scotland, Connecticut, the town 
in which Chandler painted the seven Devotion portraits. Certain elements 
in this composition strengthen the provisional attribution of the landscape 
from Pomfret, Connecticut (April, 1947, Fig. 33), of which the house on 
the right and the dead branch on the left should be especially noted in this 
connection. 

The seven pictures here described bear out in every particular the char- 
acteristics attributed to Chandler in the initial monograph. The portraits, 
placed within the typical wide oval, exhibit the same details of pose, costume 
and color as his other known likenesses. They each face to the right, as 
did twenty-five of the thirty portraits exhibited at the Worcester Art 
Museum in May, 1947. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Lathrop, ascribed to Chandler in 1947 (Figs. 10 
and 11), have now been provisionally assigned to an unidentified contem- 
porary. Differences in canvas and priming observed by conservation experts 
at the Worcester Museum seminar, combined with variations in pose and 
brush work from Chandler’s recognized methods, indicate that this pair 
are subjects for further study. 








Fig. 1. UNKNOWN MAN 























1. UNKNOWN MAN 


Probably Dr. Levi Shepherd, 1743-1805 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BIOGRAPHICAL: This portrait has descended in the family of the late Mr. Thomas 

M. Shepherd of Northampton, and although its identity cannot now be proved, 
it is thought likely that it represents Dr. Levi Shepherd who was born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1743, the son of James and Sarah (Hopkins) Shepherd. 
James and his son Levi came from Hartford to Northampton in 1764 where they 
were successful merchants. Levi is said to have been one of the wealthiest men 
in the county, having maintained a rope walk for the manufacture of duck for 
the Government, and at one time having been in partnership with Ebenezer 
Hunt in a large drug business in Northampton. In 1771 he joined the First 
Church, and in the same year married Mary Pomeroy, daughter of General Seth 
Pomeroy of Louisburg and Bunker Hill. Dr. Shepherd and Ebenezer Hunt at 
one time formed a partnership for the sale of drugs and medicines with Dr. 
William Paine of Worcester, and in 1772 they opened the first apothecary shop 
in that city. 
Dr. Paine was the eldest son of Honorable Timothy and Sarah (Chandler) 
Paine. Winthrop Chandler is thought to have executed a likeness of Timothy 
Paine before the Revolution (April, 1947, Attributed Portraits, No. 6), and a 
connection is thereby established between the artist and William Paine’s business 
partner, Levi Shepherd. He died in Northampton in 1805 and is buried in the 
old Bridge Street Cemetery. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Head and shoulders facing spectator’s right, with right arm bent for- 
ward holding an envelope on which is written: “To Mr.” Eyes gray, hair dark 
brown. Dark green coat and waistcoat with ruffle at wrist, and wide cuff. White 
ruffled stock and heart-shaped pin which Chandler also used in the portraits of 
Judge and Mrs. Devotion and Mrs. John Green. (April, 1947, Nos. 5, 6, 29.) 

MEASUREMENTS: 2834 x 2514 

ASCRIBED DATE: Undetermined. 

ConpITION: Good, has been restored and re-lined by Mr. James McAlpine of the 
Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts. Original black 
frame. 

OwNERSHIP: Owned by Mrs. Thomas M. Shepherd, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
widow of the great-grandson of Dr. Levi Shepherd. 








Fig. 2. SAMUEL WATERS 

















2. SAMUEL WATERS, 1750-1828 


Sutton, Massachusetts 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Born on November 21; 1750 in Sutton, Massachusetts, the son of 
Richard and Anna (Holman) Waters. Richard Waters, first of the family to 
settle in America, was granted ten acres of land in Salem in 1636 and there his 
descendants remained until Richard, father of Samuel, removed to Sutton about 
1724. Samuel and his brother Ebenezer were prominent members of the town. 
Samuel kept tavern, had an ashery and distillery in back of his house, ran two 
blacksmith shops, and later in life had a carriage painting shop. In 1788 he was 
chosen to be a deacon of the First Baptist Church, and in 1799 he was ordained 
its pastor which position he held until his retirement in 1825. At one time he 
became interested in a manufacturing venture in Webster in which all the Sutton 
stockholders lost heavily. Being unable to meet his obligations he was lodged in 
prison in Worcester where he delivered six sermons, one of which was “Delivered 
in Jail by Samuel Waters .. . July, 1817.” Another by “Samuel Waters, Me- 
chanick” was published by Isiah Thomas in 1791. On September 23, 1775 he 
married Prudence Winchester of Grafton, Massachusetts, and they lived in a 
house, now demolished, which stood below the Baptist meeting house in the 
present town of West Sutton. He died on June 8, 1828, and is buried in the 
West Sutton cemetery. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Head and shoulders facing spectator’s right in a brown oval. Dark 
eyes, and hair brushed back in a queue. Greenish blue coat with self buttons. 
Plain white stock and rose waistcoat with self buttons. On lower left corner of 
face of canvas is lettered the following inscription: 


SAM.'! WATERS 
Ze. 28. 


MEASUREMENTS: 2834 x 2514 

ASCRIBED DATE: These portraits must have been painted in 1779, between March 
29 and November 21, as only during that time were Samuel and his wife twenty- 
eight and twenty-four years old respectively. 

ConpDlITION: Good, re-lined some years ago. Frame new. 

DOCUMENTARY: Samuel Waters died without leaving a will and his inventory, which 
amounted to only $89.05 does not list the portraits. The contents of his paint 
shop, however, was worth $6.75. 

OwneERSHIP: Came down in the Boden family, direct descendants of Prudence and 
Samuel Waters. Present owner Mrs. Bertram K. Little, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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PRUDENCE WATERS 


3. MRS. SAMUEL WATERS (PrupEnce WINCHESTER), 175571837 
Grafton and Sutton, Massachusetts 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Born on March 29th, 1755 in Grafton, Massachusetts, the third child 
of Joshua and Mary (Whipple) Winchester. She was a descendant of John 
Winchester who came to Boston from Cranbrook, County of Kent, England, 
and settled in Hingham in 1635. He removed to Muddy River, now Brookline, 
about 1655 and the Winchester family became one of the most prominent in the 
town during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Joshua Winchester was 
probably born in Brookline in 1727, he moved with his father to Grafton in 1739, 
and made his home there until his death in 1757. In 1758 Prudence, as one of 
her father’s heirs, was left in her grandfather’s will the sum of four pounds to 
be paid when she had reached the age of eighteen years. On September 23, 1775, 
she married Samuel Waters of Sutton, and the births of four daughters and two 
sons are recorded between 1776 and 1794. She was appointed administrator of 
her husband's estate, but resigned in favor of Reverend Joseph Goffe, who was 
the son-in-law of Ebenezer Waters, brother of Samuel. She died in 1837. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Head and shoulders facing spectator’s right. Painted in a brown oval 
against a slightly lighter background. Brown eyes, dark hair brushed straight 
back under a high muslin cap edged with pink ribbon, bow of same at back of 
neck. Rose dress with plain white fichu folded over shoulders. Shirred band at 
bottom of sleeves over white ruffled undersleeves. On lower left corner of can- 
vas is the following inscription in capital letters: 

PRUD*:e WATERS 
Ltt 24. 

MEASUREMENTS: 2834 x 2514 

ASCRIBED DaTE: Painted between March 29 and November 21, 1779. 

CONDITION: Good, re-lined. Frame new. 

OwNeERSHIP: Same as No. 2. 
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4. LANDSCAPE 


View of a River with Trees and Figures. Wooden Overmantel Panel 
Sutton, Massachusetts 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Painted for Ebenezer Waters, brother of Samuel Waters whose por- 
trait is illustrated in Fig. 2. The land on which this house stands was part of the 
original acreage which belonged to Richard Waters, first of the name to settle in 
Sutton. He passed it on to his son Ebenezer who built the present house in 1767, 
according to the date cut in the top of the corner cupboard. He was a civil 
engineer, surveyor and conveyancer. He died in Boston in 1808. 

DESCRIPTIVE: This landscape appears surrounded by a raised bolection molding on 
the upper panel over the fireplace in the southwest parlor. The woodwork of this 
room and the one above, were painted with a combination of graining and mar- 
bleizing in shades of brownish yellow. Whether this was contemporary with the 
landscape panels is now hard to say as it has recently been repainted. However 
we do know that decorated woodwork of this type was widely used in New 
England from the middle of the eighteenth century on, and it is extremely inter- 
esting that it was used here in combination with landscapes which we know were 
executed before 1790, the year of Chandler’s death. This raises the possibility 
that he may have been responsible for the decoration of the entire room. The 
view shows a winding river fringed by trees with many animals and small figures 
in the distance. On the left are two small frame houses being light brown with 
white trim and having black pedimented doors. A most interesting group of 
figures is shown in the foreground among which are five horsemen with white 
wigs and tricorne hats, a pedlar with pack and cane, a woman leading a child, 
and a black servant with red turban. 


MEASUREMENTS: 20x58 

ASCRIBED DATE: Undetermined. Could have been painted in 1767 at time of build- 
ing of house, or at any time thereafter. 

ConpDiITION: Good, but darkening of old varnish has made certain details of the pic- 
ture difficult to distinguish. 

OwneERSHIP: Some years before his death Ebenezer Waters sold his house to a Mr. 
Hunt. In 1796 his daughter Maria had been married to Dr. Artemus Bullard of 
Northbridge, and in 1805 Dr. Bullard bought back the family homestead. In 
1837 his daughter Eunice was married in this room to the famous preacher 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher. The farm was sold many years later by a nephew 
of Mrs. Beecher to the Reverend Mr. Tuttle, and is now owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Wood. 
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5. LANDSCAPE 
View of a River with Fort. Wooden Overmantel Panel 
Sutton, Massachusetts 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Painted for Ebenezer Waters, son of Richard Waters of Sutton, 
Massachusetts for his home built in 1767. A stencilled floor, an embellished 
ceiling, and a painted fireboard found in the house indicate the presence of a 
decorator in the neighborhood. This might well have been Samuel Waters, brother 
of the owner, who is known to have had a carriage painting shop in Sutton in 
the 1820's, as the type of painting appears to be slightly later in date than the 
overmantel panel by Chandler. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Situated over the fireplace in the upper southwest chamber, framed 
by a raised bolection molding and by panelling which was at one time grained 
and marbleized. A wide river divides the picture on the left bank of which is a 
group of frame houses executed in yellow, rose, and green with white trim and 
black doors. Many small figures are dotted about. On the right bank are long 
rows of block buildings with two churches, wharves, and shipping in the dis- 
tance. In the foreground the river forks around a bastioned fort which is sur- 
rounded by a high wall outside of which are other small buildings. Anchored 
in midstream is a two-masted ship, which in company with the fort, flies a red 
flag with white cross. This scene should be compared with Fig. 34 (April, 1947) 
which it closely resembles both in color and composition. 

MEASUREMENTS: 18x 4714 

ASCRIBED DATE: Undetermined. Possibly as early as 1767 or at some later time. 

ConpITION: Excellent. Colors well preserved and all details clearly visible. 

OWNERSHIP: See no. 4. 
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Fig. 6. LANDSCAPE 








6. LANDSCAPE 
Landscape with Mansion House. Wooden Panel 


BIOGRAPHICAL: Purchased many years ago in East Woodstock, Connecticut, the 
township in which Winthrop Chandler lived. No details as to its original loca- 
tion are available. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Panel is framed in part of the original woodwork which is painted in 
old Chinese red with bevel of dull chrome yellow. Landscape with distant hills, 
in which is set a square, hip-roofed house with central chimney and a one-story 
ell. At far right a high wooded cliff balances a tall tree on the opposite side of the 
picture. Another large tree is placed almost in the center foreground. A man in a 
blue coat and visored riding hat, accompanied by two hounds, leads a black saddled 
horse along a narrow road. Approaching him on a brown horse is a rider in a 
scarlet coat and white wig, while other small figures are scattered through the 
cultivated fields which are set off by rail fences. Six other houses are carefully 
painted gray with white trim and black doors. 

MEASUREMENTS: 2634 x 3414 

ASCRIBED DATE: Undetermined. 

ConpDITION: Colors appear faded and details are hard to distinguish. 

OwNERSHIP: Obtained many years ago by Dr. Hamilton Holt from an old gentle- 
man who lived in East Woodstock, who claimed to be a descendant of the 
Chandler family. Now owned by Dr. Holt’s daughter, Mrs. Joseph H. Chad- 


bourne, Hampton, Connecticut. 
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4. LANDSCAPE 


View of a Winding River with Mansion House. 
Wooden Overmantel Panel 
Scotland, Connecticut 


BIOGRAPHICAL: The land on which this house stands was bought by Lemual Pettingal 
from Nathan Lillie in 1758 with no mention of buildings. In 1767 Pettingal sold 
the property to Elisha Hurlbut with “Dwelling house and barn thereon,” so it 
seems fair to presume that some type of structure was erected during that time. 
Hurlbut died in 1769, and his estate was in the process of settlement until 1775, 
previous to which his wife had married Captain Thomas Fanning. In the Hurlbut 
inventory the real estate had increased in value from 130 pounds as of his pur- 
chase in 1767 to 1,453 pounds in 1771, a good indication that substantial improve- 
ments had added to the worth of the property. In 1794 Hurlbut’s children who 
had inherited two-thirds of their father’s estate began to sell to Zebediah Tracy. 
By 1807 he had acquired most of the Hurlbut holdings, the house remaining 
in the Tracy family until 1877. The fact that Elisha Hurlbut also owned land 
in Woodstock, Connecticut, and that he named his youngest son Winthrop, 
are coincidences which may indicate his connection with the artist. 

DESCRIPTIVE: Large panel framed in raised bolection molding over the fireplace in 
the lower northeast parlor. View of a valley surrounded by hills through which 
flows a winding river which terminates in a pond in the foreground. On the 
left is a gray hip-roofed mansion house with two chimneys and flanking ells. On 
the right is a smaller house colored red, of a type often painted by Chandler, with 
other buildings in the background. A group of men dressed in knee breeches and 
tricorne hats are talking beside two horses, one of which is being held by an 
attendant. Two riders are galloping toward them, and an old man with cane is 
preparing to join the group. 

MEASUREMENTS: 42x 5914 

ASCRIBED DATE: The most likely date for the painting of this panel would appear to 
be the two-year period between the purchase of the house and the death of its 
owner, 1767-1769. After that time the property was in process of settlement 
until 1775, and until after Chandler’s death in 1790 was owned by the many 
heirs of Elisha Hurlbut who gradually sold their separate shares to Zebediah 
Tracy. Although it is quite possible that the painting might have been commis- 
sioned by the widow after her second marriage, such improvements were usually 
not entered into while an estate was in process of liquidation. If it were done in 
the late 1760's, which is only a premise based on the evidence of ownership, it 
would be an early example of Chandler’s work. 

ConpITION: Excellent. Colors somewhat dark but details clear. 

OwneERSHIP: Part of the original woodwork of the Elisha Hurlbut house. Now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George N. Perry, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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A PERSIAN BRONZE MIRROR CASE BELONGING TO 
SHAH NASIR-AL-DIN 


By ALvAN Ciark EastMAN 


Evansville Public Museum, Evansville, Indiana 


The Evansville Public Museum, Evansville, Indiana, has in its possession a gold 
damascened bronze mirror case fixed upon a standard, made for the Shah of Persia, 
Nasir-al-Din, who reigned from 1848 to 1896. This mirror case is inscribed in excel- 
lent Nastiliq script with the Shah’s name and honorific titles. 

The mirror case is circular —the outer edge having eighteen lobes, the circular 
cover hinged with a small hook fastening to secure the cover and protect the glass 
within. The case is attached at the back to a standard having a columnar staff, joined 
by a small threaded elbow joint, thus allowing a pivotal rotation, the joint passing 
through the back of the case and secured on the inside with a heavy nut. 

The columnar staff, itself, is rectangularly shaped in two sections, column and base, 
the base bulbous and pear shaped. The base is in turn affixed to a doubled domed 
foot, in shape suggestive of the large Mosque dome surmounted by a smaller one. 
The base of this domed foot, like the edge of the mirror case, is cusped, but with 
twelve instead of eighteen lobes. 

Both the cover, front and back, the pear-shaped base and the two domed bases 
are ornamented like most Mohammedan metals with an all-over pattern in flat relief, 
composed of floral sprays worked out within limited areas, formed by ogival motifs, 
having the same design damascened in gold. Only on the reverse of the cover is 
there no gold, although the areas for it are in place. For some unknown reason the 
gold leaf was probably never applied there. 

Characteristic of Mohammedan ornamentation, also, is not only the subtlety of 
the motif but the variations which, like music, are played upon a single theme. 

Although the front and reverse have the same ornamental pattern, the variation 
is so great that it appears to the untrained eye like two separate motifs. 

On the reverse, opposing floral sprays are inclosed within elliptical bands, each 
band having a vertical axis in the center of which is an ogival cartouch with floral 
sprays, the gold leaf absent. These elliptical bands form a six-pointed star in the 
center. 

But it is on the hinged cover of the case that the metal worker has expended his 
greatest interest and exhibited the true merit of Mohammedan design with fine exe- 
cution. This consists of an eight-pointed star damascened in gold leaf within which is 
executed a fine inscription in Arabic calligraphy upon a spiral arabesque with foliate 
tendrils, the solid metal back fround cut away. 

The true merit of the design is not just the arabesque, but the combination of 
arabesque and calligraphy superimposed in flat relief with the Shah’s name and his 
various titles, all overlaid in gold leaf. 

Unlike the West, the East has a calligraphy which is highly ornamental and 
highly valued aesthetically . . . often valued more highly than painting as in T’ang 
and Sung Dynasty China. The Mohammedans similarly equally valued their highly 
ornamental Arabic calligraphy, and well they might when it lends itself so attrac- 
tively to Mohammedan design as illustrated in this mirror case. To heighten the 
effect more, the Nasta ‘liq script is used. This is a broad, cursive and ornamental 
style of writing, the usual script as seen in printed books being Naskh. Showing 
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PERSIAN BRONZE MIRROR CASE BELONGING TO SHAH NASIR-AL-DIN 


Evansville Public Museum 

















underneath the spiral perforation is a red-dyed silver foil screen, held in place on 
the inside of the case by a thin sheet of tin. 

The Shah’s honorific titles, ordered inscribed on the mirror case, read as follows, 
beginning at the bottom . . . his title as Shah and his name, of course, having always 
to appear above all the others .. . “Al - Sultan ibn al sultan wa al Khagan ibn 
khaqan Nasir-al-Din Shah, Qajar.” 

Quajar is the Dynastic Turkish title since Nasir-al/Din was part Turkish. This 
fact explains the use of certain Turkish honorifics such as “Al Sultan,” the title 
accorded a Turkish sovereign: “al Khaqan” is also a Turkish title, but was brought 
into use by the Mongols who conquered Persia in the great Mongol raids in the 13th 
century when Ghengis Khan started across Asia. 

The only strictly Persian title in the inscription is “Shah,” the usual title for 
Persia’s sovereign. 

It will now be seen how effective the gold leaf becomes in serving the dual pur- 
poses of appropriateness for the ruler and luminosity. 

The biography of Nasir-al-Din is well known. He ruled from 1848 until 1896, 
at a time that the West was sending various embassies to the country to open up trade 
routes. Both Germany and England were competitors for Persia’s commerce, England 
becoming a favorite since the Shah granted extensive concessions to English firms, 
hoping by English methods and equipment to transform his country into a modern 
state. Both a telegraph line and a National bank were in operation under English 
control when the Shah made his first European tour in 1873. The account of this 
journey was later published under the title of Hadiqa a Fasahat and was used in 
the schools of Persia as standard modern literature. 

The Shah went to England and his reception by Queen Victoria is notable in 
history, since he was the first to be received at the English Court. The Queen received 
Nasir-al-Din in all his finery and records an accurate description of the event in 
her journal, dated at Windsor Castle, June 30, 1873, as follows: 

**The Shah is fairly tall and not fat, has a fine countenance and is very animated. 
He wore a plain coat (tunic) full in the skirt and covered with fine jewels, enormous 
rubies as buttons and diamond ornaments, the sword belt and epaulettes made entirely 
of diamonds with an enormous emerald in the center of each. The sword hilt and 
scabbard were adorned with jewels and in the high astrikan cap was an aigrette of 
diamonds.’ ” 

After taking him into the White Drawing Room and presenting her daughters, 
the Shah then presenting his family to the Queen, Victoria continues, ~ “Then I 
asked him to sit down which we did on two chairs in the middle of the room (very 
absurd it must have looked and I felt very shy), my daughters sitting on the sofa, 
Lord Granville handed me the Garter and Diamond Star and Badge and helped by 
Arthur and Leopold, I put it over the Shah’s shoulder. He then took my hand and 
put it to his lips and I saluted him. The Sadr Azam pinned on the Star. After this, 
the Shah gave me his two orders (Malcom Kahn) carrying them in a box, the one 
bearing his miniature, set in diamonds, the sovereign’s order, which had never been 
given to a woman before. It is worn around the neck. The other is a new one 
instituted before the Shah left Persia, for ladies, and is a very pretty star and small 
badge, also in diamonds, the latter hanging from a watered-silk ribbon bordered with 
green, which is worn across the shoulder and my cap was rather in danger, but the 
Grand Vizier came to the rescue, as well as Lenchen and Louise.’ ” 

The remainder of the entry describes the luncheon. Among the guests, it is inter- 
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esting to note that Sir Henry Rawlinson, one of the first great archeologists of Persia 
and the Near East, was present. 

The mirror case was brought to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904, together with 
other Persian objects, probably by a dealer. A committee from Evansville, headed by 
Mr. Charles Artes, went to St. Louis for the purpose of buying a number of Oriental 
accessions for their museum, the mirror being one of their selection. The Evansville 
museum was then housed in an old house in Sunset Park, torn down a few years 
later. The only information the museum had on it until the present writer discovered 
it in storage was “Spain, very old. Evidently belonging to the Moors. Once owned 
by a Sultan. Bought at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904.” 
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Early American Painting 


First FLOWERS OF OUR WILDERNESS. By James Thomas Flexner. Houghton Mifflin, 

Boston, 1947. 368 pp., 162 plates, $10.00. 

Early American painting, for as long as those vitally interested in it can remember, 
has been looked upon among the schools of the world’s painting as the tatterdemalion. 
This raggedness has been due to not a few reasons. First, most of early American 
painting has not had outstandingly aesthetic qualities. The present author need only 
write one grand paragraph on Kneller to explain why English and continental painters 
had such elegance and craftsmanship and the American provincial painters didn’t. With 
one man to do the sitter’s hat, another to do the handkerchief, and another to do the 
gold brocade, Kneller’s atelier could turn out hat, handkerchief, and brocade that 
would be the best obtainable. The result would frequently be aesthetic. By contrast, 
no matter how the American provincial painters tried to achieve elegance, they merely 
showed the poverty and the roughness of their technique — and there was no atelier. 
Second, as another reason for the neglect of early American painting, has been the 
comparative rarity of the objects, most of them being in private collections whose 
owners until just recently evinced little interest in American painting. Third, and 
partly due to the second, is the paucity of knowledge about these paintings. Fourth 
is the faulty attributions. Fifth is the idea that no American painting of this period 
could ever hold a candle to a European painting; that early American painting was 
a sort of bastard art and often the work of the veriest tinker with no artistic training 





or background of European training. 

But all this is now changing or has changed. A historico-aesthetic attitude, devel- 
oped by a little band of devoted and sometimes wilful scholars has followed upon 
the older attitude. Early American painting has had its face lifted; it takes its place 
in the history of our art, as archaic Greek sculpture takes its place in the history of 
Greek sculpture. It is seen as the possessor of distinct virtues such as innocence, 
joy, primitivism, independence, and search for character and pattern. (This reviewer 
feels that the author makes too much of the joy.) While enthusiasm for these quali- 
ties has been overdone in cases of paintings where they hardly exist, the change in 
attitude among scholars, short of chauvinism, has been salutary. A decade or so ago 
“Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et Romains” could have been parodied for early Ameri- 
can painting with “Qui nous délivrera des Anglais?”. Well, we have been delivered. 

One of the most prominent of the deliverers is James Thomas Flexner. Long a 
friend and an admirer of the late William Sawitzky, Mr. Flexner started off in his 
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published studies of our painters eleven years ago with his volume, America’s Old 
Masters. It was a good book, more readable than connoisseurlike. Mr. Flexner must 
have felt this, because his present volume, which gives evidence of great progress 
over the last decade, is, in respect to the latest connoisseurship, the first serious and 
reasoned history of early American painting and is long on connoisseurship. It is, 
however, still readable, as is the larger part of the production from Mr. Flexner’s pen. 
Yet in this readability, on the present occasion, lies a danger that should be explained 
before the reviewer embarks on a criticism of some of Mr. Flexner’s theories and 
afhirmations. 

The approach to American painting is hedged about with difficulties. If a most 
readable author tries to cover the whole ground in detail, more or less as Mr. Flexner 
does, he will find himself staring pitfalls in the face. He will find that he cannot 
maintain a high degree of readability throughout. Mr. Flexner says in his foreword: 
“That bird which rockets from a distant tree, that rustling in the leaves behind us, 
all the multiple movements of the forest must be scanned for meanings lest we be 
captured unawares by the redskins of prejudice and burnt at the stake of misunder- 
standing.” That is interestingly said, at least for the first independent clauses, and 
Mr. Flexner keeps his enthusiasm highly pitched. Which is the trouble. His enthusi- 
asm is so great that it seems incongruous when bearing matter of the slightest freight, 
like the Great-aunt Fanny Theory of Art. Occasionally, he slips into an easier, more 
intellectual, and, to this reader, more attractive vein, as when writing: “Flaubert, 
who said that a writer should be able to describe a horse so it could be distinguished 
from every other horse in Paris, would have loved Copley’s work. Each piece of lace 
was a portrait; Flaubert could have picked it out from all the lace in Boston.” 

Thus, the right approach is difficult. For a writer of Mr. Flexner’s buoyant and 
popularizing style this reviewer would have been inclined to make a shorter book, 
with less objects mentioned, or if Mr. Flexner would not agree to that, then this 
reviewer feels that many of the publicity-attracting phrases, such as the frank sexuality 
of Feke’s visions, should have been winnowed from his style to make it more serious 
and, to use an overworked word, more academic. His conclusions would have been 
sufficiently startling and original to stand unadorned. 

With these preliminary considerations, necessary in noticing a pioneering book 
like this, out of the way, we can proceed to a discussion of some of Mr. Flexner’s 
points. He makes many good ones: 

That an art expressing American life deviates from European art only to the extent 
that the American life itself so deviates. This point is proven throughout the book but 
especially by the Patroon Painters, whose figures are those from a milkmaid’s dream 
of princesses. It is proven again by Feke, whom partisans of the school of Paris, says 
Mr. Flexner, most admire. For Feke, through his imagination, “brought to life not 
reality itself, but symbols of reality.” 

That Thomas Child, John Foster, and John Gibbs, New Englanders working in 
mortuary stone and fence-priming, may have painted portraits. 

That the Freake Limner compares interestingly with the Mason Limner whose 
work is smaller, neater, and more assured. 

That the two most famous Indians — Lapowinsa and Tishcohan — painted by 
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Gustavus Hesselius brilliantly represent the older and the younger generation, respec- 
tively. 

That the South, because of its economy, favored chiefly foreign practitioners — 
Johnston, Bridges, Kuhn, Theus, and Wollaston. 

That our early painters worked not in portraiture alone, but also in landscapes, 
seascapes, and genre. 

That there is evidence that at the end of Copley’s American career, Henry Pelham 
helped him with his pictures. 

That West determined to go abroad because he saw a St. Ignatius of the school 
of Murillo captured from a Spanish prize ship and was struck by his own shortcomings. 

That Copley determined to go abroad, not, as has been thought, due to the suc- 
cess of his Boy With A Squirrel but due to the failure of his Mary Warner. 

That, in conclusion, despite all deviations, “the basic unity of northern European 
painting was reflected in the Colonies.” 

The author does, however, make some doubtful statements: 

That Massachusetts was settled by representatives from the western counties. 
How about migrations of East Anglians from such North Sea ports as Boston? 

Were we to offer to shake the hand of Rembrandt’s Standard Bearer, would he 
really “first wipe it against his coat lest nervousness had made it sweaty”? This is 
an example of Mr. Flexner’s too subjective appraisals, imaginative, yes, but not always 
logical. 

Can he prove that Feke’s “style has many similarities to the De Peyster Manner’? 
One doubts it. And Mr. Flexner almost removes Feke from Oyster Bay altogether, a 
radical move. 

Even if paintings are “allowed to stand in a dark corner completely untroubled, 
expertly painted ones need attention every century or so.” Every century or so! One 
would rather have said, considering the treatment the average painting gets, every 
ten years. 

Are “verve and joy .. . the watchwords of this charming picture” (Deborah Hall 
by William Williams)? Verve means vigor, energy, and spirit, and this painting shows 
stiffness with high pigmental color. 

A queer omission from the text is John Durand, than whom none of these early 
painters is more interesting. This is all the queerer as one of Durand’s best paintings, 
Mrs. Adriaan Bancker, is illustrated full page without comment. 

This reviewer thus finds the author, on balance, in the black. Mr. Flexner cannot 
perhaps be held accountable for the typography and the unfortunate arrangement 
of footnote and even textual material into a section called “Notes.” This section is 
full of fine, serious writing and excellent material, much of which, like note 7, chap- 
ter 7, on the connection between landscape views and good roads, or note 6, chapter 
10, on the attitude of Bostonians towards the Revolution, should have been textually 
incorporated. There are 87 notes in all and the reader has to keep his finger placed 
continuously in the back bibliography and notes section for frequent reference. He 
almost wishes that the fashion for footnotes would be revived; it would make a more 
readable book in the sense of not displacing one’s eye so thoroughly. Then the typog- 
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raphy of the text is difficult for catching the reference numbers when one wishes to 
work forward again from notes to text. 

A last word for the illustrations. The colored ones are not good, at least in the 
cases, such as Feke’s Young Girl In Flower or West's Thomas Mifflin, that the reviewer 
knows: these are too garish, the rich, deep cherry of the girl’s dress being missed in 
the Feke, while the West is too slick. The black-and-whites in collotype have been 
well chosen and well arranged. Some unusual, little-known Copleys appear and the 
excellent chapter on the Patroon Painters is studded with interesting pictures by the 
Gansevoort Limner and others. 

Thus this book on early American painting from the beginnings until Copley’s 
departure for Europe presents an attractive front. This reviewer has pointed out its 
weak points in the hopes that the next book on early American painting, or even 
Mr. Flexner’s next book in this series on American painting, will have a higher mark 
to shoot at and aim more straight. This is not to say it is a weak book. The chapters 
on Copley are lustrous and they, like the others, enliven the author’s picture of the 
period. But American painting is still a Poor Dick Whittington, born in the country, 
hearing that London streets are paved with gold, commercially a failure until —a 
much later time. We may warmly congratulate Mr. Flexner, however, on making 
many aspects of our early native art more explicit and engaging than anyone else. 


— JAMES W. LANE, National Gallery of Art 


The New England Village Lives Again 


AN Otp New ENGLAND VILLAGE. By Charles D. Hubbard. Falmouth Publishing 

House, Portland, Maine. $3.50. 

A book that should be in the library —or what would be more appropriate ~ 
on the reading table of every New England home, and homes the roots of which are 
in New England, is the recently published book by Charles D. Hubbard, “An Old 
New England Village.” 

Fond memories of many an old-timer, with whom the reading of the erstwhile 
Youth’s Companion had become as much of a habit as the evening meal, will be 
pleasantly revived as he turns the pages of this recent work of Mr. Hubbard’s whose 
pen so pleasingly illustrated the pages of that once illustrious magazine. 

In the production of “An Old New England Village’ Mr. Hubbard, now seventy 
years of age, has performed a prodigious task. Every one of the more than one hun- 
dred pages of this book is lettered and illustrated, in the manner of ancient manu- 
scripts, by his skilled hand. Not a letter of cold type! 

“An Old New England Village” is unique. It is an authentic expression of native 
New England. Its large, beautiful pages are exact facsimiles of the artist’s work, 
having been carefully reproduced by the photo-engraver. In them the reader may 
ramble with the artist-author through the streets and into the homes and the life of 
a real New England village, visit the old homestead, the village green, the blacksmith 
shop and the old meeting-house. 

In the words of the late Governor James L. McConaughy of Connecticut, “I am 
sure this new book will make the earlier village life of New England live again for us.” 

— J.D. P. 
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